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DIRGE. 
On a Friend who died abroad. 


By Alaric A. Watts. 


“He left his home with a bounding heart, 

For the world was all before him, 

And felt it scarce a pain to part, 

Such sun-bright beams came o’er him— 

He turned to visions of future years 

The rainbow’s hues were round them— 

Aud a mother’s bodings, a mcther’s fears 
Might not weigh the hopes that crowned them. 


He left his home with a swelling sail, 
Of fame and fortune dreaming, 

With a spirit as free as the vernal gale, 
Or the pennon above him streaming. 
He reached his goal by a distant wave, 
*Neath a sultry sun they’ve laid him, 
And stranger forms bent o’er his grave 
When the last sad rites were paid him. 


He should have died in his own loved land 
With friends and kindred near him, 

Not have perished thus on a foreign strand 
With no thought save of heaven to cheer him— 
But what recks it now? Is his sleep less sound 
In the port where the wild winds swept him, 
Than if home’s green turf his grave had bound, 
Or the hearts he loved had wept him? 


‘Then why repine? Can he fee! the rays 

That pestilent sun sheds o’er him; 

Or share the grief that may cloud the days 

Of the friends who now deplore him? 

No! his bark’s at anchor—its sails are furled, 

It hath-’scaped the storm’s deep chiding; 

And safe from the buffeting waves of the world, 
Ina haven of peace is riding.” 


SELECT TALES. 


THE LAST SUPPER. 


“It is enough,” exclaimed the excellent old An- 
drea Verochia, mournfully smiling as he laid his ea- 
sel aside and leant back in a remote corner of his 
room; “here I will rest.” 

He approached slowly and stood before the por- 
trait of his departed wife, Joanna, whose countenance, 
the pencil of his soholar Leonardo de Vinci had 
drawn for the figure of an angel; but the etherial 
smile was more than the master himself could have 
pourtrayed. 

“Here ,’ he again began, just as Leonardo 
entered and caught the sound of his master’s voice. 
“Look my son,” exclaimed Andrea, turning towards 
him,—* With this angel thou hast began, and it is 
where I leave off. One man cannot accomplish all 
nor should any mortal have the presumption to expect 
to reach perfection in the noblest of arts. But one 
succeeding another may do much. I lay my pencil 
down and paint no more! But thou art in the spring 
tide of life,—be active and vigorous, and tbe fame of 
thy glory shall extend over Italy!” 


Enraptured with the praise of his master, Leonar- 
do stood and gazed, with sparkling eyes, on the por- 
trait he had just completed. : 

“There is no se/f-distrust there!” exclaimed An- 
drea, penetrating to the soul of Leonardo, and read- 
ing the secret pride of the youth. “Now is the time 
to administer a bitter dose that may assist his better 
nature in gainingthe victory. Yes,” continued he, 
pressing in a friendly manner the hand of his .pupil, 
“yes, my son, thou wilt shine, yet thy brightness will 


| by the curling iron? 
' thine will not descend to posterity, but thou now 


=— 


not be like the splendour of noon-day, but like the 
rising beam of the morning, or the mild lustre of the 
evening. Look at this angel nearer, is there not 
some mistake in the fore-shortening? the expression 
though at first striking, is too languishing for a ‘rapt 
seraph,’ and this curl over the right eye, is not the 
hairof an unnatural colour, as if it had been burnt 
No, Leonardo, this work of 


knowest of what thou art capable. Attain it and 
let this imperfect performance pass away.. This is 
the last stroke of my pencil.”—and he drew the 
brush over the picture, obliterating its beauty and 
grace with a dark and dingy colour. 

The deed was like a thunder-clap to Leonardo.— 
A torrent of angry ‘words trembled on his lips, but 
he repressed them and was silent, for submission 
was a lesson his master had long since taught him. 
He suppressed the gaul which vanity had excited,— 
and nobly resolved to sabdue his pride and self-con- 
ceit. 

“I thank you master,’”’ he exclaimed, rubbing off 
the newly added covering of paint—‘‘my imperfec- 
tions shall be my study.” And, as with the eye of a 
critic, he began to examine the picture; he found 
more to condemn than approve. He now carried his 
self-dissatisfaction almost too fur; the greater excel- 
lence he attained in the art, the more fault he found 
with his productions. Many of his performances he 
destroyed. His mind was at first depressed by a 
sense of inferiority, but by the judicious kindness of 
his master, the gloom was dissipated, and he procee- 
ded with persevering energy. 

‘This is all as it should be,” exclaimed Andrea,— 
‘she is on the road toimmortality.” And indeed, he 
now studied his subjects day and night, for he real- 
ized, that dilligence and application were as necessa- 
ry as genius and talent. 

So taught Andrea Verochia, the Florentine, his 
beloved pupil. But his last hours drew nigh, and he 
summoned his scholar to his dying bed. 

‘““Why weepest thou, my son,” said he, ‘in this 
unmanly manner? It is time that Ishouldgo. The 
earth is ready for its offering and its right.” 

“And Heaven too,’. exclaimed Leonardo, kissing 
the cold hand of his master, “Heaven is waiting for 
the glorious and immortal spirit to return to its 
home.” | 

‘‘And canst thou then regret,” said Andrea, “that | 
I am going thither? and doI not feel that I leave in 
thee a part of myself? My mission is finished—my 


and satirical revenge. Virtue creates immortality; 
genius can only emblazon it to the lower world, the 
reward is in heaven. There are many,” continued 
he, kindly, as he spoke, “who think that the art of 
covering the canvass makes a painter. The artist 
produces a picture badly designed, but well enough 
executed for his own taste, and if it ever goes down 
to posterity it bears the lineaments of an Egyptian 
mummy. But he whose own glowing soul animates 
his works, he will live in the forms his pencil creates, 
and in the love and remembrance of afterages. But 
my strength fails, 1 must depart to that land whee 
the blessed shall meet again. Give me thy hand.— 
Tread with firm and generous steps the path of fame, 
and honor the excellence of thy competitors.” 

Leonardo pressed the hand of his master. An 
drea gazed upon bim with a smile—‘‘Perhaps,” said 
he, ya be permitted to watch over thy progress. 
My spirit may hover round thee, and when thou shalt 
be ready to sink under the persecution of enemies— 
when injustice or scorn shall point its finger at thee, 
call aloud and I will hear thee among the palm trees 
of paradise. Call and I will ” The anget 
‘of death interrupted the consoling promise, and the 
head of the enthusiast sunk on the of his pu- 
pil. Leonardo gently closed his eyes and signed the. 
holy cross on his venerable countenance. 

From day to day, and year to year, Leonardo ad- 
vanced in excellence, reflected on the lessons of his 
master, and modelled himself by his precepts. His 
universal genius excited the attention of the age.— 
He looked on every object with the eye of a mecha- 


nic and an architect; he formed the canal of Mortesa- 
na, and conducted the waters of Adda two hundred 
miles to the city of Milan. He created wonderful 
automatons. In 1479 he was desirous of construct- 
ing some new entertainment, in honour of the en- 
tranceof Louis XJ] of France into Milan,and he 
made an automaton inthe form of a lion, which march- 
ed out tomeet the King, reared upon its hind legs, 
and opening its breast, displayed an escutcheon with 
the arms of France quartered on it. He was mas- 
ter of the art of writing, and his knowlecge of mu- 


{| sic diffused jay and gladness over his darkest hours. 


As an Equestrian, he was unrivalled, and could man- 
age the wildest and most ungovernable steed. 


His fame had spread throughout Italy. Ludovico 
Moro Sforza, Duke of Milan, had invited him to his 
court by splendid offers. Unwillingly he left bis ne- 
tive land, the then fair Florence, and when the dis- 
orders of Lomburdy took place, he returned again 


feeble endeavours have shed a dawning light, that | and flourished under the Medici. 


from the temple of thy art shall irradiate Italy.” 

“But what,” said Leonardo, gloomily, “if it is ob- 
scured by Pietro Peragtno?” 

‘No envy my son,’ gently interrupted the master, 
‘Pietro is a painter as theu art, and isthere not room 
in the same road that tve walk, for many more? Qb- 
serve how multiplied and various are the forms of na- 
ture, how endless the realm of imagination that the 
ideal fills. Dost thou believe that there is, but. one 
path of eminence in creation? Guard against envy; 
itis unWorthy an artist, and all unworthy the noblest 


of arts. Cultivate a:patient and humble temper; be | 


open to reproof, and above all, my son, learn to sub- 


At this time, M:chae] Angelo Buonarotta had just 
begun to distinguish himself. Though both of the 
artists were excellent, their perfections lay ina diffe- 
rent line. Leonardo was full of sensibility and ima- 
gination—he could devote himself to what was pure 
and noble, and express the exalted affections of the 
soul. He wasselect ia the choiee of his subjects,— 
and unless they were such as to interest his heart, 
his hand became paralyzed and he abandoned his at- 
tempt; he was sensitive and delicate, but his passions, 
whenexcited, were hasty and violent. If Raphael 
afterwards surpassed him, 4e had, nevertheless, the 
glory of striking out the new path. 


due thyjirritable nature. If thou art suffering under 
the scourge of oppression, or the bitterness of unde- 


Michael Angelo studied strength and sublimity‘ra- 
ther than beauty, and delighted in being great and 


served calumny—profane not thy exalted art by low jftersible. Perhaps lie affected to look down on the 
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less bold conceptions of Leonardo—for all the ad- 
vances of the latter were met with coldness, and he 
became at length so much disgusted by Michael’s un- 
kindness that he again quitted his beloved Florence, 
and the spot which contained the ashes of his master, 
and repaired once more to Milan. 

The cunning and proud Ludovico welcomed Leo- 
nardo, and spoke soft, and smiling, and loaded him 
with honors. But the artist shrunk from his profes- 
sions, for his countenance expressed the low passions 
of his soul, and these awoke no sympathy in Leonar- 
do’s heart. 

There was also one, who was constantly with the 
Duke, that regarded the Florentine with an evil eye; 
it was the Prior of the Dominican convent, and the 
favorite of the Duke. Though “his°words' dropped 
honey, it was honey mingled with gall. His dark 


‘malicious eyes slily looked out from overhanging eye- 


brows, his forehead was knit into a thousand wrinkles, 
and his scornful mouth was surrounded with a black 
bristly beard. From the moment that Leonardo be- 
held him, a cold shudder crept over him, and his hor- 
ror increased as he gazed upon this fiend-like counte- 
nance. 

Nothing could have been more uncongenial to Le- 
onardo than the society of the Duke and his favorite. 
The darkest gloom took possession of his mind, and 
it was in vain that he tried to banish it; in the open 
air, when he was engaged in his mechanical or archi- 
tectural works, he sometimes succeeded, for then the 
bright and glowing colours of Nature spread their 
hue over his feelings—-the fresh air invigorated his 
mind—the showers of the morning, the dews of the 
evening, the exhalations of the night, under the star- 
ry vault of the heavens, all gave impulse to his spi- 
rit, and carried him over hill and valley. But when 
he sat silent before his easel, then his brow became 
clouded, his hand unsteady. It is from this circum- 
stance that so many of the pictures of Leonardo are 
lost—they were often destroyed by himself when 
they wanted only a few masterly strokes to complete 
them. ‘The Duke often stood enraptured over the 
works of the artist, but when he began to feel that 
he was sure of some new production, and that it 
would soon adorn his gallery, it had disappeared. 

‘‘Now,” cried he one day, addressing the painter, 
“vou shall paint my portrait,—that at least will be 
saved from destruction!” 

Leonardo trembled at the order—while the domin- 
ican looked at him with a malicious smile. He well 
knew the peculiar and sensitive mind of the artist ,— 
and he foresaw certain ruin in store for him. How 
could Leonardo, who delighted to paint nature in its 
fairest forms, endure such a subject, such a combina- 
tion of ugliness without a particle of its sublime!— 
The red shock hair, the gray twinkling eyes, the ashy 
cheek, and ill-shaped head? No, it was impossible; 
and yet the Duke had commanded it! What should 
he do, paint or not paint? If he painted, should he 
flatter the tyrant, and disguise his ugliness by deceit- 
ful falsehoods? then would the picture bear no re- 
semblance to the original. 
to nature, what a specimen of his art to adorn a gal- 
lery for countless years! In vain Leonardo called on 
Andrea his ancient master, he heard him not as he 
had promised, amidst his grove of palm trees. 

- «Well then,” he exclaimed, “I must drink the bit- 
ter cup and paint him as he is; it is true the tyrant 


‘will read in his countenance his own hateful charac- 


ter, but if I paint a false likeness, I shall justly de- 
serve the scorn of after ages.” 


- With a trembling hand he seized the pencil, while 
the Duke sat before him in 4 proud importance, and 
arrayed in a princely ermine. ‘T'he nearer the paint- 


ing approached its completion, the more dissatisfied 


became Leonardo. At length the last stroke was 
given, and it stood finished against the wall, and the 
truth appeared in its homely and revolting aspect. 

“How,” cried Leonardo, “shall a picture like this 
vo down to posterity? Shall I tarnish all the fameT 
have acquired, and soil the future greatness ‘of my 
art by suchaspecimen? Get thee behind me Satan!” 
he exclaimed, striking his foot with violence against 
theepannel. It flew into a thousand pieces! 

“So, so, master,” cried the Dominican prior, who 
at that moment entered the room by the Duke’s com- 


If he painted him true! 


mand, to inquire after the picture—“thou art possess- 
ed of an evil spirit—I will not interrupt thee;” and 
he hastily retired. 

Leonardo awoke from the delirium of his passion 
to the consciousness of the deed. The picture of his 
Prince he had destroyed and what could he hope from 
hismercy. A feeling of self-reproach was even more 
poignant than his terrors. It was his protector his 
benefactor, that he had insulted.—‘*What have I 
done?” he exclaimed, as he gazed uponthe fragments 
and gathered them from the floor, “those eyes have 
looked upon me with kindness,—those colourless lips 
have spoken words of friendship. O,my Prince,— 
thou mightest have been what thou wouldst to oth- 
ers,—but to me thou wert a friend and benefactor:” 
and his tears fell upon the fragments of the picture. 

At that moment the door opened, and the messen- 
ger came tosay the Duke required his presence. 

Leonardo trembled,—‘‘but I will not call on thee 
Andrea,” said he to himself, “for I have sinned against 
thy precepts.” 

With faltering steps he approached the Duke,— 
whose countenance was dark and lowering. The 
monk stood beside him with folded hands and affected 
humility. 

**What have you done with my portrait?” said the 
Prince with suppressed rage. 

“It is destroyed,” cried Leonardo in a trembling 
voice. 

‘‘Destroyed!” cried the Duke, “and who destroyed 
it?” | 

‘I, myself,” replied Leonardo. 

“And why?” 

“It was the feeling of his own worthlessness, Sire,” 
exclaimed the monk, “the consciousness that he could 
not do justice to merit like yours.” 

‘Tt is false!” exclaimed Leonardo. 

“False! ’ said the Duke, approaching him, his face 
pale with rage—“speak! what was your motive? 

“Madness!” answered Leonardo firmly, ‘folly and 
want of self-command.” 

The Duke stood silent for a moment,—‘* Whatever 
it was,” said he proudly, “perhaps you have done well, 
I forgive you if you accept my conditions.” | 

“Name them, my prince,” said Leonardo, “com- 
mand me through fire and water, and you shall be 
obeyed. Make me undergo any torments and I will 
not complain. I will work day and night to be re- 
stored to your confidence, and reffder myself worthy 
of your goodness.” . 7 

“Be it so, then,” said the Duke, “‘you shall no lon- 
ger have your attention distracted by the things of the 
worlc , your art shall be consecrated to holy purposes. 
The Refectory of the Dominican Cloister needs dec- 
oration, and your pencil shall be devoted to this work. 
I will give you one year to accomplish it.” 

The Prior was astonished at the calmness of the 

Duke—he had expected to see the storm burst and 
overwhelm the artist, but he was incapable of esti- 
mating the consequence which genius and talent be- 
stows. The Florentine was already the ornament 
of the age, and commanded the respect of a nation. 
The monk cast a malicious glance upon him, and Le- 
onardo felt its force; it was indeed hard for him to be 
shut up with such a man; to serve him with his noble 
art, and to be subject te the petty vexations he might 
inflict, and to which he knew his malice was fully 
equal. But he determined to bear with fortitude the 
evils he had drawn upon himself, and labour to re- 
deem the confidence of the Duke. 
But what subject should he select for this work? 
it was a new perplexity. One fine day, when the 
passion-week had just begun—Leonardo was walking 
in the beautiful garden which is near Milan. His 
mind was pondering upon the subject of his painting. 
The spring had already awoke the young blossoms 
from their winter’s sleep, and the trees and hedges 
were crowned with foliage. ‘I will paint the season 
sacred toour Lord!” he exclaimed—“his last supper 
with his beloved disciples—would that my pencil was 
equal to the subject!” 

The sun was justsetting as he returned home, his 
mind filled with the vastness of his project. Uncon- 
sciously he arrived at the cloister of the Dominicans, 
the pealing tones of the organ struck upon his ear; 


}while the lofty roof of the church resounded with 


———— — 


the chanting of the monks. The solemnsounds had 
stilled the tumult of his breast, and his heart was fill- 
ed with sweet emotion. ‘O thou!” he cried, “who 
died for the sins of the world, how shall my feeble 
hand pourtray thy glory? How shall I paint that 
last sorrowful night when the apostles gathered 
around thee!” Ashe thus thought on the subject, it 
opened to his mind; he beheld the long table and the 
Saviour in the midst of his disciples, the last rays of 
evening shining on his head—a mild radiance beam- 
ing from his eyes, at the moment when he said, “ Ve- 
rily I say unto you, there is one of you that shall be- 
tray me!” Leonardo was no longer in doubt; he be- 
gan his work, and the Refectory was closed to all but 
himself and the Prior while he painted. But the 
Dominican well understood the art of tormenting, 
and it required all the self-possession and resolution 
of the artist not to commit some extravagance—yet 
he persevered in his labours. 

With what beauty did the group spring to light!— 
how fresh, and yet how soft the colouring! but it was 
indeed an arduoustask. Thespring had come round, 
the appointed time was near, and two of the heads 
yet remained unfinished. One was the Saviour’s, 
the other that of Judas. In vain Leonardo seized 
his pencil and prayed foredivine inspiration to pamt 
the Saviour of the world. His touch was cold and 
formal. Judas too,could human nature pourtray 
the betrayer of his Lord? 


The last week arrived—the Dominican knew that 
the heads remained unfinished—he exulted in his tri- 
umph over his victim, and felt that his ruin was cer- 
tain. Success or death had been the conditions, and 
they were fast closing upon him. 


It was now that Leonardo thought of the promise 
of his master—“ Andrea!” he cried, ‘‘let my voice 
reach thee among the shade of the palm trees!”— 
Then confidence took possession of his mind; a thou- 
sand bright images floated before his imagination, 
and again he seized his pencil—not as before was his 
work unsuccessful. 

The day arrived—nobles and priests were assem- 
bled— Leonardo appeared, and his friend Ambrosio 
with him, bearing the picture. The figure of the 
Saviour was completed, and all contemplated it with 
pious rapture—but when they turned to Judas they 
beheld the head of the Dominican Prior. 


“It is the monk of the cloister!” exclaimed the 
multitude, and young and old by whom he was equal- 
ly hated, joined in the shout. 


But Leonardo felt no exultation,he knew that 
Andrea would have condemned such revenge, and 
he shut himself in his room and forgot the homage 
of the world. It was the Jast burst of passion. 


The original picture of the Last Supper, in the 
Refectory, gives to the traveller but an indistinct 
idea of its glory—but the painter and the engraver 


have transmitted to posterity many thousand copies 
of it. 


Leonardo de Vinci, in 1520, at the age of seventy 
years, returned to France, in consequence of the 
pressing invitation of FrancisI. His health was fee- 


ble, and the king often came to see him at Fontain- 
bleau. 


One day, when he entered, Leonardo rose up in 
his bed to receive him, but fainted from weakness;— 
Francis supported him, but the eyes of the artist had 
closed forever, and Leonardo lay encircled in the 
arms of the Monarch.—Boston Lyceum. 


A PRUDENT MAGISTRATE. 


‘A vessel arrived ata port in portugal from Mar 
seilles. A strict quarantine was imposed on all ves- 
sels coming from the Levant on account of the plague. 
The diembargador ordered the ship into quarantine. 
‘But sir, 1 come from Marseilles.’ ‘Well, that is in 


sir, only look at the.map. I will show you that it is 
not.’ —The map was produced; the captain pointed at 
Marseilles, and then shewed him what was called the 
Levant. The judge, placing his thumb on Marseilles 
and then stretching his fore finger to the Levant ex- 
claimed, ‘Poh! Poh! They are close together, it is 


all the same thing; you must perform quarantine.’ 


the Levant; you must go into quarantine.’ Why, 
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AMERICAN LITERA 


For the Philadelphia Album, 
THE BLACK BOOK, 

We have had a visit of courtesy from Mrs. Royall 
who has politely presented us with the second volume 
of her Black Book. It would be a difficult matter 
even for her particular friend Mr. Sparks of the 
North American, to give a correct analasys of this 
work. It is a heterogeneous mass of crude and ab- 
rupt observations on places and persons, from which 
much amusement may be gathered, and some instruc- 
tion. 

That our readers may be better enabled to form a 
correct idea of Mrs. Royall’s peculiar style, we sub- 
join the following sketches from her volume:— 

“On my arrival at New York, I hastened to pay 
my respects to Maj. M. Noah, and luckily found him 
in his office. Bound to him by the deepest obliga- 
tions, the pleasure of the interview may easily be 
imagined. The Major was sitting ata table, intense- 
ly engaged in writing, he merely took me by the 
hand, and inquired after my health; and a like pres- 
sure of business on my part, cut my visit very short. 
This is the first and the only time, [ had the pleasure 
of seeing Maj. M. Noah. As he sat, he appeared 
to he rather atall man, of good size, fair complexion, 
oval face, and Roman nose; but it is in his eye and 
countenance, you are to look for his characteristic.— 
His eye is a soft dissolvent blue, large and full, and 
his countenance is at once benevolent and facetious 
in the highest degree; wit and humor revels in every 
feature of his face. Whoever has read his paper,— 
may form a very accurate idea of his appearance; to 
all this the major joins elegance of manners, melody 
of voice, and chasteness of dialect. He appears to 
be about forty years of age,and his face is remarka- 
bly fair; for the rest, little need be said, his editorial 
powers are well known. He is doubtless the best, 
if not the ablest editor in the Union; his talents are 
principally devoted to instruction and amusement: and 
he is the never failing friend of the destitute and op- 
pressed. His papers are free from the bitterness, un- 
fortunately two common in most party papers, and 
are sought after, and read with pleasure, by all par- 
ties. As to his politics or opinions, he has the right 
and freedom to enjoy them. It would be just as ab- 
eurd to find fault with a man, for being taller than I 
ain, as to blame him for holding a different opinion;— 
and why may he not have the same right to his opin- 
ion, that [have to mine? The man who would at- 
tempt, or meddle with my opinion, with a view of 
winning me to his, isan invader of my rights, and 
dangerous to my liberty, because, so far as he succeeds 
he is making me aslave and becoming my master.” 

The Major certainly was her one! 

“From major Noah’s.I went to my friend of the 
Courier, the Pink, the Statesman, colonel Stone,— 
Mr. Snowden of the National Advocate, and my 
dear friend of the Hartford Convention. Mr. Carter 
had just returned from Europe, and seemed to be ha- 
rassed with care; he is a thin, middle sized man, of 
genteel manners, and though care-wornis a young 
man. His letters from Europe, he informed me, were 
in press, and will doubtless be read with much inte- 
rest, by all people of taste; Mr. Carter being a man 
of much classical acquirements, as well as natural 
endowments. But if he ever makes any thing by 
the sale, it will be amongst the wonders of the age; 
there is too much British influence in our country, 
for Mr. Carter or any other American, to make any 

thing, but losing game by publishing books. 

My friend, Mr. Brooks, was fit to devour me, and 
there was no lovelost. He isasmall,elegant, young 
man, with a handsome person, and very sprightly 
manners, he is said to be possessed of much poetic 
talent, and he certainly does possess a very fine taste 
for writing. He publishes the largest paper in the 
city, and ought to receive a liberal patronage. 

But my friend Theodore was not quite so glad to 
see me,as one would have thought. He, as well as 

* Mr. Carter, keeps ‘his office in the Exchange, and 
meeting with a clerk in his anti-chamber, I asked if 
Mr. D. was in? ‘*Yes,” he replied, and approaching 
Mr. D. with my best courtesy, I'told him I called to 
pay my respects—hoped he was well. If an earth- 


quake had happened, he could not have been more 
completely surprised; he soon, however, recovered 
himself— his eyes clistening with their wonted fierce- 
ness. He replied in a tone resembling the hoarse 
croak of a raven, “I want none of your respects.” — 
This was rather extraordinary in a gentleman of his 
galantry; and,as 1 withdrew, I heard the clerk say, 
“If Thad known who it was,1 would have denied 
Mr. D.” It is not astonishing, this man of the H. 
Convention, is patronised in New York. But I for- 
got, it isa missionary city! 

Now for the Pink. I make nothing of these edi- 
tors. Most of my time, of all other cities, has been 
spent in New York, and I had been told by hundreds, 
to callon Mr. King, alias the Pink. don't 
you call on Mr. K. he is the finest man in the city?” 
Another—Mrs. R. ‘Have you never seen Mr. K. 
yet?” No,” I never saw his Kingship, till this very 
time, which I am now about to record for the benefit 
of future ages. Little does posterity dream of the 
boon that awaits them. England has her kings and 
her queens, and New York has her kings too. - It 
must not be understood,that N. York contains noth- 
ing but missionaries, and old rusty knickerbockers. 
Mr. K. orthe Pink, was sitting at asmall table, in a 
small littered room, up stairs. He was sitting in a 
dark corner with his hat on, and his profile foremost. 
[ inquired if I had the pleasure of seeing Mr. K.— 
He muttered something, of which nothing distinctly 
reached my ear; but as to returning the salute, or 
asking me to be seated, or any mark of attention, 
more than I have stated, his kingship thought proper 
to refuse. ‘This cannot be Mr. K.” I repeated, and 
withdrew, but the clerk below informed me, that it 
was Mr. K. himself. Ina word, the Pink, as he is 
now Called, is a man of coarse features, grim coun- 
tenance, and as to his manners, I leave to the public 
to judge. I next called on the Colonel, (Stone) his 
clerks denied him. I walked onto the back room, 
through piles of papers, and found the Col. behind a 
large baize curtain. I gave him my hand very cor- 
dially—told him to be a good boy in future—I forgave 
him, and I dare say he will. 

Besides Mr. Graham, I am acquainted with very 
few of the bar in New York. Isaw the great Em- 
met once, but he did not strike me particularly; and 
his sons are the greatest clowns in New York. , In 
short the bar of New York scarcely comes up to me- 
diocrity; next to Mr. Graham, Mr. Griffin anda 
voung Mr. Jones are very promising, and Timothy 
Hedges Esq. Messrs. Governeur Hamilton, (men- 
tioned) Kemble, Mr. John Levenedge, and a very 
few others. Arron Burris also eminent. I ought 
to have said something of the Judges of N. York.— 


But they alone would fill my book. Judge Irvine,} 


brother of Washington Irvine, and particularly the 
recorder; Richard Riker, are two of the best men in 
N. York. In New York, asin every other place, the 
greatest fools and knaves get forward the best; but 
more particularly in New York; for instance, there 
is P**** and M******, two of the most complete pet- 
tifoggers belonging to the bar, these are all the rage; 
one is states attorney, and of course the other takes 
the opposite side; these engross most cash and make 
most noise.”’ 

Rather a cursory description of the law gentry.— 
But Mrs. Royall is a plain spoken woman, and has 
her eccentricities. We lament that our own lordly 
city has escaped the pungency of her comments, but 
anticipate a memento of regard previous to the con- 
clusion of her travels. ‘The person of Mrs. R. is ve- 
ry striking, rather inclining to em bon point, we should 
say. Her manners are abrupt, but wonderfully dig- 
nified. Her countenance is particularly imposing,— 
and to use her own expressive language 1n her tnim- 
itable description of Mr. Hill .of the Boston States- 
man, ‘‘He has the most alluring countenance of any 
earthly being, which, combined with an exquisite 
though involuntary motion of the head, renders him 
a being of ineffable grace.”” We most heartily wish 
her success in her future peregrinations. 

CHILDHOOD. 

There is in childhood a holy ignorance—a beautt- 
ful credulity—a sort of sanctity, that one cannot 
contemplate without something of the reverential 


feelings with which one should approach beings of 
celestial nature. The impress of divine nature is, 
as it were, fresh onthe infant spirit—fresh and un- 
sullied by contact with this withering world. One 
trembles, lest an impure breath should dim the clear- 
ness ofits bright mirror. And how perpetually must 
those who are inthe habit of contemplating child- 
hood—of studying the characters of little children 
feel and repeat to their own hearts—“Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven!””—Aye which of us, of the wisest 

among us, may not stoop to receive instruction and 

rebuke from the character of a little child?—Which 

of us, by comparison with its divine simplicity, has 

not reason to blush for the littleness, the insincerity, 

the worldliness, the degeneracy of his own. 

THE SISTERS. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


One fine morning in Spring, three fair beings in 
the bloom of youth, happy as innocence could make 
them, obtained the privilege of enjoying an uncon- 
trolled ramble in the delightful pleasure grounds, that 
environed their dwelling. Previous to this excur- 
sion, they met in aplain, though beautiful temple, 
dadicated, by Virtue to Friendship, where a reverend 
sage, who as he bestowed on them his benediction, 
gave to each a written precept, whereby she might 
guide her steps homeward, should she separate from 
her companions, or be so unfortunate as to lose her 
way, promising at the same time that she who re- 
turned with as pure and happy a heart as she went 
forth, should be entitled to a crown of perennial 
roses. 

For a few hours they proceeded in the same path, 
till one was attracted with a beautiful parterre of 
flowers, and away she bounded, with all the gaiety 
of youth, to form a boquet for her bosom. 

The other paused by a sparkling river, and seated 
herself by its side to listen to its murmurs, and gaze 
upon its brightness. 

The last, left all alone, felt not however unhappy 
in her solitude. -Her heart was formed for the tem- 
perate enjoyment of all that is beautiful in nature, or 
art, without being a slave to the pleasures of either. 
After partaking of all the fruits and flowers that grew 
in her path, she retired toa shadowy bower, where 
she had leisure to reflect on what she had seen, and 
store in her mind all that was worth remembering— 
as also to peruse the scrip which was given her by 
the sage. It contained these words: ‘Stray not be- 
yond the boundaries of the Temple of Virtue—Re- 
turn while yet there is light.” Having rested her- 
self,and drank of a sparkling fountain at her feet, 
she arose to depart, beguiling her steps with a cheer- 
ful song, till she reached the Temple. But what 
was her sorrow to find, that though the shades of 
night were now fast falling around, her companions 
had not returned! She, who had been lured from 
her path by the gaiety of the flower garden, had rey- 
elled with delight amid the glowing scene, charmed 
with the hue and fragrance of the flowers, until fa- 
tigued by wandering about in search of variety, and 
oppressed by their enervating sweets, she had fallen 
asleep in thearbour. She, who wandered by the riv- 
er, saw her own bright image reflected upon its sur- 
face, and like Narcissus she was so fascinated by the 
loveliness of her fair shadow, so absorbed in self-con- 
templation, that darkness came upon her, ere she was 
aware, which not only prevented her return to the 
path she had left, but also from reading the direction 
which had been given her, in case of losing her way. 
The fair girl wept inthe anguish of her heart, at her 
own folly, but knowing her perils would only increase 
by remaining in darkness, she immediately determin- 
ed to attempt finding her way back to the Temple. 
Suddenly a beam burst upon her path, which she per- 
ceived proceeded from the lights that illumined its 
dome, which was now plainly visible! Springing 
forward with all the energy of hersonl, she hastened 
towards it with a heart beating with joy, andina 
moment she was at the feet of the sage, of whom she 
implored forgiveness. Rise, daughter, said he, you 
have erred, but as you are sensible of your folly, I 
again receive you with this monition: Never again 
lose sight of the Temple of Virtue. She was now 
pressed to the bosom of her young companion, upon 
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whose brow blushed the wreath of “perennial roses.” 
Alas! 


But where—where—was the other fair one? 
hers was a less happy fate. She had unconsciously 
rested beneath the gay, though poison-distilling pop- 
py, whose deadly influence, together with the chil- 
ling dews of night had sealed her eyes, to wake no 
more, in the fair though deceitful bowers of Pleasure. 
A plain stone was pjaced over her grave—but no tear 
hallowed the spot where she slept!— Bower of Taste. 


THE CABINET. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
A VIRGIN HEART. ’ 


The author of De Vere has made some beautiful observations 
on the worth and devotion of an unpractised heart. There is 
nothing under Heaven so delicious as the possession of pure, 
fresh, and immutable affections, The most felicitous moment 
of a man’s life—the most ecstatic to all his emotions and sym- 
pathies, is that in which he receives an avowal of affection 
from the idol of his heart. The springs of feeling when in 
their youthful purity, are as fountains of unsealed and gush- 
ing tenderness—the spell that once draws them forth is the 
mystic light of future years and undying memory. Nothing 
in life is so pure and devoted as woman’slove. It matters not 
whether it be for husband or child, sister or brother, it is the 
same pure and unquenchable flame--the same constant and 
immaculate glow of feeling, whose most proper food is misfor- 
tune, and whose undeniable touchstone is trial. Do but give 
her one token of love—one kind word or gentle look, even if 
it be amid desolation and death,—the feelings of that faith- 
ful heart will gush forth as a torrent, in despite of every earth- 
ly bond or mercenary tie. More priceless than the gems of 
Golconda is a virgin’s heart, and more devoted than the idola- 
try to Mecca, is woman’s love. ‘There is no sordid view, no 
qualifying self-interest in the feeling. It is a principle and 
characteristic of her nature—a faculty and an infatuation whigh 
absorbs and concentrates all the fervour of her soul, and all 
the depths of her bosom. I would rather be the idol of one 
unsullied and unpractised heart, than the monarch of empires. 
[ would rather possess the immaculate and impassioned devo- 
tion of one high souled and enthusiastic virgin, than the syco- 
phantic fawnings of millions. There is more thrilling felicity 
derived from an union of true, guileless, and uncontaminated 
hearts, than all the conquests Of 
crates, or the wealth of Creesus would afford, The general 
world knows nothing of these things. None can appreciate 
the refinements of pure feeling but those who, by nature or 
syme peculiar property of the mind, are qualified to drink of 
the depths of its gushing and sparkling fountains. None can 
know the elysium of possessing a heart, until they feel the va- 
lue of a gem so priceless—until they can think of its embody- 
ings as something too holy to be mingled with the grosser im- 
ages of passion and humanity, until they at least imagine the 
spirit of a seraph has been clothed with a form of perishable 
imortality. When this wild dream mingles with the colder and 
more calculating visions of life—the world may put forth its 
anathemas—fortune may shower down its adversities—but in 
vain—even the sword of Azrael would scarcely destroy the 
unutterable ecstacies of this Heaven-descended margin. 


{For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
TO ANGELO. 
BY MRS, GENEVIEVE J. FAIRFIELD. 


Sleep on, my babe! till the morning breaks, 
And thy spirit shall dream of bliss, ° 

For my yearning heart a rapture takes 
From thy lonely smile and kiss. 


Would I could know thy infant dreams, 
As thou liest by thy mother’s side! 

Mind oler thy face like a sunbow gleams, 
Without its scorn and pride. 


Thy spirit in joy hath gone to roam 
With angels in yonder star! 

Oh! better and brighter would be thy home, 
Wert thou a dweller there. 


Sleep on, sweet boy! thou canst not know 
How my heart doth thrill for thee, 

When it looks on life and its frequent woe— 
The ills that shadow the days to be. 


Oh, the tears of thy mother fall fast and free 
As the rays of yon moon on thy face, 

And the sigh and the prayer of my heart forthee _ 
Are poured in a deep embrace. 


Sleep on my babe! till the morning breaks, 
Thou never canst know my gloom— 

For the world from thee a rapture takes, 
And my life, its brightest bloom. 


BEAUTY AND DRESS. 
Beauty has been, with very pleasing similitude, called ‘fa 
flower tat fideg and dies almost in the very moment of its 
maturity;” but there is a kind of beauty which escapes the gen. 


Alexander, the wisdom of Lo-|/ 


© taining a favour, will slanderyou in revenge if unsuccessful. 


eral mortality, and lives to old age, a beauty that is not in the 
features, but that shines through them. It is not merely cor- 
poreal or the object of mere sense, and is not easily discover- 
ed, except by persons of true taste and sentiment. There are 
strokes of sensibility and touches of delicacy, which, like the 
master traits in a fine picture, are not to be discerned by vul- 
gar eyes, that only are captivated with vivid coloursand gaudy 
decoratious. These are emanations of the mind which, like 
the vital spark of celestial fire, animate the form of beauty 
with a living soul. Without this, the most perfect symmetry 
in the bloom of youth only reminds us of a “kneaded clod;”— 
and with this, the features that time itself has defaced, have a 
spirit, a sensibility, and acharm, which those only do not ad- 
mire who want faculties to perceive. 

By dress, beauty is adorned, anda want of that attraction 
is rendered less unpleasing. The rules of dress have heen, 
not inaptly, compared to those of composition. It must be 
properly adapted to the person, as, in writing the style must be 
suited tothe subject. A woman of quality should not appear 
in doggrel, nora farmer’s wife in heroics. The dress of a 
handsome female should be epic; modest, noble, and free from 
tinsel and alithe Juxuriancesof fancy. ‘To the pretty woman 
greater license may be allowed; she may dress up to the flights 
and fancies of the sonnet and the madrigal. One whose face 
is neutral, and whose personal charms reac: no higher than 
genteel, should be epigrammaiic in her dress,— neat, clever, and 
unadorned; the whole merit and attraction lyingz in the sting.— 
But the ugly woman should, by, all means, restrict her dress to 
plain, humble prose; any attempt beyond that is mock herotc,— 
and can only excite ridicule. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.) 
MEMORY. 


“Awake! arise! with a fervour fraught, 
Go spring the mine of retrospective thought” 


Tho’ from time’s archives thou callest 
Sorrows past, to wound again, 
Timid hope, tho’ thou appallest, 
Joining past with present pain; 
Tho’ to thee life’s path be haunted, 
With the manes of former grief, 
Whilst existence, dark and daunted, 
Longing, looks for Death’s relief: 
Yet, for friendship’s sake, I love thee; 
Guardian of affection’s shrine! 
And while feeling’s tide can move me,— 
Weal or woe—my soul is thine. 
Come then, Mem’ry! interlacing 
Friendship’s joys with fortune’s woe, 
Love embalming, life solacing— 
Come and fan my bosom’s glow. 
Bring thy gleanings of affection, 
_ Every throb which love possess’d 
With all thy host, fond recollection, 
Welcome! welcome! to my breast. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1828. 


ARION. 


(<p John J. Badger will act as our agent at Poughkeepsie, 
N. York. 


FAWNING. 

Sycophants of every character are contemptible. He that 
will flatter for gain, would plunder for the same objec., 
under other circumstances. Nothing is so contemptible as the 
man who sells his judgement for profit—nothing so detestable 
asahireling pander. He that will fawn upon you in the hope of 


The smile of the sycophant is ever dangerous—there is a curse 
lurkir g in his heart. The praise of a parasite is the food of 
treachery—shun it as you would the fascination of a serpent. 
From such, curses are far better than adulation—the one may 
be provided against—the other has a concealed purpose, and 
may not. He that would lick your feet in prosperity, will 
scorn you in adversity. The mind that is regulated by fortune 
is blended with a corrupt heart. Independence of spirit hath 
no change in all relations of life, its emanations are governed 
by one principle. A sycophant may be discovered in the 
most trifling action. A smile is almost perpetually upon his 
countenance—a compliment in his mouth—and a fawning air 
in his every motion. If you have no personal beauties your- 
self—he will allude to those of your relatives or friends—if 
von have no mental qualifications, he will praise those of a per 
sonal nature—if you are not of a good family, he will call 
such a distinction vain and futile—and if you have no particu- 
lar admiration for any object, he will make that the theme of 
his plaudits, and thus in seme trifle or other, discover a tangi- 
ble point of attack. There are but few individuals who are 


not susceptible of flattery, when dexterously applied. The! 


most of mankind have some quality of which they are in a cer- 

ain measure vain. It is this weakness of human nature that 
renders men liable to be duped bythe sycophant. Throw 
self out of the question, and people would seldom make 
arrant fools of themselves. But getaman to conceive he is 
endowed with some peculiar faculty in an eminent degree, and 
he will make himself ridiculous ina short time, whilst attempt- 
ing to develope this to others, It is to the vain and ignorant 
that fawning is a pleasant tribute. Yet men of the soundest 
minds, are frequently particularly tangible to the arts of the 
parasite. It is so pleasant to be genteely bespattered with 
praise—so agreeable to be called a being of wonder—that the 
spell when magically woven, is irresistible. In monarchial 
governments, a circle of sycophants is the necessary appen- 
dage of every man in power. Their business is to flatter his 
follies, and perform the underhand business of his office. 
They are a kind of spies retained in the service—a sort of ma- 
chinery that moves with the changes of his countenance. Ip 
a republic like ours, affairs are not carried to quite so great an 
extent. Yet men in office have their parasites—their eddies 
that undulate as the great fountain evolves a bubble—cringing 
sycophants that have no opinions of their own, and whose souls 
are bartered fora straw. Of all species of fawning, that is the 
most abject and servile, which is entirely subservient to the 
will of some affluent fool. To be subjected to the anathema of 
his ignorance and the curse of his passion--to quail at his 
frown, and cringe when he threatens--to advocate some ab- 
surd project, in direct opposition to better judgment--there are 
human beings who do all this, and revel in its performance. 


Newspapers.---Muceh injury has resulted to respectable pub- 
lishers of late years, in consequence of newspapers being es- 
tablished with no capital, without ability to give atone and- 
character to their pages, and solely dependent upon voluntary 
contributions, and advance subscriptions for their existance. 
A paper reared on such a slender and improvident foundation, 
cannot, unless by miracle, continue to live. Several such have 
started up in this city, and throughout the country, within the 
| past year, and havein consequence died a natural death. In- 
dividuals who subscrbe to these short tived publications, and 
pay in advance, are thus swindled out of their money, and from 
this circumstance, persons at a distance become fearful of ven- 
turing when works of real merit are offered for patronage. 
The most of these pretenders begin with a glaring prospectus, 
from which it would appear, all the wisdom of Minerva was 
about to be constellated in their pages. Strangers are deceiv- 
ed by these prospects, and find too late, they have been delud- 

ed by some dishonest son of enterprise. It has become sy 

much the fashion of the times, and so much an act of courtesy 

toeulogise whatever appears in a new garb, whether possess- 
ed or dispossessed of merit, that even the opinions of a great 

many editors, cannot be taken as a proper criterion upon the 

subject. It is such an easy thing to say a few kind words toa 

new beginner, especially when the request is amalgamated 

with a compliment, that the propensity must be indulged in. 

We would advise strangers never to pay in advance for a paper 

unless it had been established one year. If it tives that long 

there is a great probability of its continuation. As to the mer- 

its of awork, they should never be counted upon frum the 

prospectus. An established reputation, either for the paper or 
the editor, are the only proper criterions. 


J. G C. BRAINARD. 

We had expected to find in some of the eastern papers with 
which we exchange, a proper tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Brainard, recently deceased. Our expectations thus far have 
not been realized, and we do not deem ourselves sufficient!y 
familiar with the history and writings of Mr, Brainard, to un- 
dertake thisduty. Most of our readers are aware, of his hav- 
ing been a gentleman of the first talents---a poet of much exce]- 
lence, and for a long time the able editor of the Connecticut 
Mirror, to which publication, his exertions imparted great in- 
terest and gave extensive circulation. We have frequently 
garnished our pages with his procuctions, and cannot but re- 
gret the premature death of one so gifted and deserving, We 
had written thus, when the last number of the Connectie:.t 
Mirror, was placed in our hands, from which we liave taken 

the following brief tribute. 

It is this week our sad duty to record the death of J. G. C. 

Brainard, Esq. the former Editor of the Mirror. This was not 
indeed unanticipated, for we had heard with regret that he 

was gradually sinking beneath the stroke of disease. But 

when the word came “Brainard is dead!” it still seemed a sud- 


den and startling event, which we had not realized, and for 
which our feelings were yet unprepared. 


It will not at such a moment as this he expected of rs to vive 
a detailed account of Mr. Brainard’s life. The principal 


events which belong to.a career Jike his, are told ina few 
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words. He was a sonof Hon. J. G. Brainard, of New Lon- 
don; he was graduated at Ya'e College in 1815—studied Jaw in 
the office of his brother, Wm. F. Brainatd, Esq. of New Lon- 
don, and entered upon the practice of his profession at Mid- 
dletown. He returned after a short time to his native town, 
and in 1822, teok upon himself the editorial charge of the Mir- 
ror, which he has resigned about a year since, in consequence 
of ill health. He returned to the paternal roof, where he grad- 
ually wasted under the influence of consumption. Aware of 
his approaching fate, he bade alast adieu to life—turned his 
eyes with cheerful and confident trust to Heaven--and on the 
26th ult. peacefully yielded his breath to Him who gave it. 
His age was 32. 

Such is the outline of the life of a man of genius—one, to use 
the words of a reviewer of his little volume of poetry, ‘who 
might have marked the age with his name.” But it is not in 
external events that the life of such a man consists—it is the 
workings of his mind which truly constitute his actious—and 
the history of these, may properly be considered his biography. 
Such a memoir of Brainard, could it be written, simple and 
common as were the circumstances which marked his career, 
would display a variety and richness seldom equalled. 

Those who knew Mr B. but slightly, possibly regarded him 
rather asa wit---and perhaps as a trifler---hut this was not his 
true character We knew him long and well---and wit, cer- 
tainly he had, of the best and most delightful kind---and he tri- 
fled too---too often perhaps. But his mind was really deep and 
serious---and the Editor of the North American judged him 
rightly when he characterised him as more excellent in lofty, 
than humorous composition, The lines on “Niagara”---‘On 
a late rose”---and many others in his little volume, are the true 
indices to his real genius. He sported often indeed---and he 
always met his friend with a smile and a joke---but his gaiety 
was generally a cover to some secret saduess---and was rather 
the song of the dying swan, than the natural and true feeling 
of his breast. 

But he is gone, and we shall not soon look upon his like 
again. We have parted with him forever---and to us itis the 
loss of a friend whose heart was cast in nature’s best and no- 
blest mould---to the world it is the loss of a man of genius---a 
poet---a gentleman---an honest man.---But he died happily, and 
we repine not. His spirit is gone to God who gave it---and if 
we think mournfully of the light that so lately shone among us 
thus soon and suddenly extinguished---it is on account of our 
own loss---and not for what to him is gain, 


In addition to the above, our friend Jenks of the Boston Bul- 
letin, makes the following observations, which with pleasure 
we transmit to our colunins, 


There is a chasm in society, when such men die. Ordinary 
men may pass away, and lie down quietly among the graves of 
undistinguished millions of their predecessors—their absence 
is scarcely perceived, and their places in the living world are in- 
stantly supplied. But it is not thus with splendid genius and 
pre-eminent virtue —with qualities like those incorporated in 
the character of Brainard, and which are but inadequately 
though feelingly and sincerely delineated in the alive. The 
sibject of this brief tribute, was one whose amiable tempera- 
ment and high literary accomplishments we had long known 
and adinired. Through his bright but compendious editorial 
career, those who watched his path could not but fee! peculiar- 
ly interested in his progress, and solicitous for his welfare. We 
were long since aware of the insiduous and alarming nature of 
that disorder which threatened to arrest his course, and prema- 
turely to deprive the community of an ornament so highly pri- 
zed; and when we learned the fact that he was no more, we 
cou!d not think of placing that fact with the cold epitaphs that 
comprise the ordinary catalogues of death, and simply announ- 
cing the departure of such a spirit as a mere item among the 
every day annals of a newspaper. 


LITERARY. 


ATLANTIC SOUVENIR. 

The Atlantic Souvenir for 1829 is completed but not yet pub- 
lished. We have been favoured wtih acopy, and it affords us 
pleasure to state that the expectations created by the beautiful 
pi'blication for the present year, were more than realized. 
The embellishments, twelve in number, are appropriate to the 
work, all executed upon steel and by the most distinguished 
artists. The designs that will most generally please, are, per- 
haps, Love Asleep, Hesitation, The Shipwreck and the Conten- 
al Captive. The names of the engravers are Durand, Ellis, 
Humphreys, Kearney and Longacre. The Lady of Ruthven is 
a fine specimen of the talents of the latter gentleman. The 
Power of love, is quite a poetical design, and as an ‘engraving, 
may be classed among the finest works of this description, pro- 
duced by American artists. Four of the embellishments are 
by our townsman Ellis all of which will tend to increase his 
reputation as an artist. The paper and typography of the work 
merit unqualified praise. 

In the list of authors who have filled the pages we find seve- 
ral names already creditably known, and others who have 
herein given ample testimony that they are capable of distin- 
guishing themselves. Paulding has furnished two prose tales, 
both admirable in their way. The sprightly one, entitled Un 
Faineant, possesses much of the writer's peculiar humour, 
while that of Benhadar places him in the favourable light of a 


moralist. This tale is full of interest and highly impressive. 
It affords an iJlustration of the feelings of a man to whom a 
knowledge of the future has been extended. The last part of 
the tale especially, is powerfully written, and the whole Js 
adroitly managed. The Methodist’s story is unaffectedly told. 
Narantsank possesses interest, and like the Catholic it has the 
merit of being an illustration of the early history of a section 
of our owncountry. A suitable subject for an American wr! 
ter and an Aimericanannual. The Esmeralda isan interesting 
sketch and told with spirit, The Emigrants Daughter by Rich- 
ard Penn Smith Esq. is among the best productions of the vol- 
ume, full of interest and written with great effect. We were 
particularly pleased with this story. Much credit is due to the 
editor of the work in preserving a due proportion of prose and 
poetry. Among the contributors to this last department we 
find the: following ladies; Mrs. Hemans, Sigourney, Frances 
Hale and Wells. We are pleased to see the names of Hal- 
leck, Percival, Willis and Pickering on the list, and our own 
townsmen have been awakened on the present occasion, as ap- 
pears by the following names: Barker, McHenry, Eckard, C. W. 
Thomson, T. Fisher and Lloyd Wharton, Notwithstanding 
this, the poetry for the most part is inferior. The redeeming 
articles are April, Seneca Lake, Twilight Thoughts by M’Henr., 
and a piece by Thomson. No expense hasbeen spared in the 
getting up of this beautiful volume, and it may challenge 
competition with the most finished publications of the kind— 
We cordially recommend it, and entertain no doubt that the 
patronage of the public will be commensurate with the liberali- 
ty of the publishers displayed on this occasion 


Juvenile Miscetlany.---This pretty periodical under the edi- 
torial controul of Miss Francis, is a delightful little work, and 
properly adapted to the entertainment and profit of the bud- 
ding mind. The September number commences a new series, 
and is accompanied with a beautiful lithographic print, from 
the press of Pendleton. With much sincerity we recommend 
this miscellany to patronage. It will do more towards the ad- 
vancement of morals and young intellect, than all the oral 
counsel of anage. Mr. Ash, in Chestnut street, is agent for 
the work in thiscity. , 


A lady of this city, the daughter of a mason, has written a 
pamphlet, entitled “Morgan Refuted,” ora defence of the an- 
cient and honourable institution of Masonry. 


The Prize addres spoken at the opening of Arch street thea- 
tre, and which was said to have been written by a Philadelphi- 
an, has been claimed by the Buckingham fraternity at Boston. 
They are perfectly welcome to the honour derived from the 
authorship of this production. 


Miniature Painting —We accidentally called a moment at 
Neal and Mackeusie’s establishment, in Chesnut street, last 
week, and were struck with a miniature, there exhibiting, It is 
a painting of Ganymede the cup-bearer of Jove ext by 
Mr. James P. Smith, of this city It is certainly & most happy 
effort, and reflects great credit on the artist. The countenance 
ofthe beautiful boy is exquisitely expressive, and the whole 
picture is wrought up with the finest touches to admirable ef.- 


fect. 


f“-Several articles prepared for this day’s paper, have un- 
avoidably been crowded out. One of them, avindication of 
Mr. Fairfield, we have concluded not to publish, deeming a con- 
torversy of the kind, that such a publication would probably 
lead to, not exactly suitable to our pages, and also believing | 
that false allegations will soon enough fall to the giound, with- 
out any exertions of ours! R 


At the request of several ladies, we have placed Halleck’s 
bsautiful poem, Marco Bozzaris, on our last page. We are al- 
ways ready to preserve in our columns literary gems of this 
character, even in preference to original compositions of doubt: 
ful merit. 


Walsh's Journey.---A book with this title has just been re- 
publistied in this city. It is written in an easy and unaffected 
style, is interesting and instructive. Many traits of Turkish | 
character are given, and many incidehts related, connected || 
with the Greek struggle forliberty, highly entertaining. The 
Death of Ali Pacha is a vivid picture. We recommend this 
work to the perusal of all classes of people---it wil supply 
them with much information on several doubtful points of 
Turkish History, as well as matters connected with the pres- 
ent war between the Greeks and barbarians. Thedestruction of 
the Janissaries as detailed by Doctor Walsh, is a master stroke 
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The Pennsylvanian—a literary journal recently commenced 
in this city, and conducted with much ability by Mr. John Nor- 
vill, we are sorry to say has been discontinued for want of pa- 
tronage. This isa certain evidence that there is not room for 
another weekly journal in Philadelphia. Notwithstanding this, 
we anticipate many attempts of this nature in the course of the 
year. Experience alone will teach people wisdom, and even 
this mode 1s sometimes unsuccessful. The Pennsylvanian 
was certainly a handsome periodical, and highly deserving en- 
couargement, but the market is already overstocked, and our 
citizens are not inclined to further every wild literary project, 
that may emanate from the brain of every literary charletan or 
milk and water verse-maker. We regret that the Peunsylva- 
nian has not succeeded for several reasons: There are so ma- 
ny tasteless, ephemeral publications forced upon the patronage 
of the public, that the funds which are generally devoted to 
literature, are exhausted when genuine talent puts forth its 
claims. Some of the journals which ape a literary cant in this 
city, are a scandal to the intelligence of so respectable a com- 
munity. It is altogether idle to suppose good writers and men 
of powerful mental endowments will become panders to the 
enterprise of speculating and mercenary blockheads. Talent 
of every description should not be expended unprofitably, and 
men of genius will not waste their abilities for nothing. 
Reputation or gain are the only things that elicit them, nei- 


ther of which are to be had fiom the mercenary or the unen- 
dowed, 


THEATRICAL. 


The French Troupe, on Saturday, attracted oye of the larg- 
est and most fashionable audiences that has been brought to- 
gether this season. The opera of Der Freyschutz is a great 
favorite, the Hunter’s chorus being a most delightful piece of 
music when properly performed. On Monday evening the 
Follies of Love was witnessed by a good assemblage and much 
admired. The performance for this evening is said to be un- 
commonly attractive. Joseph in Egypt; and the comic Vau- 
deville are botii good pieces. This week is the last of this 
company’s performance in this city for this season. We can- 


acknowledging their politeness to ourselves in our editorial ca- 
pacity, and their kind appreciation of our citizen's friendship 
and patronage. Never was a company of comedians possess- 
ed of more gentlemanly urbanity, and generous feelings, and 
most sincerely do we wish them a prosperous voyage, and a 
successful season at New Orleans. 


“Arch Street Theatre.--Mr. Wood is actively employed in 
constellating as many attractions at this theatre as possible.-- 
Madame Celeste and Constance have been re-engaged, and 
Miss Kelly commenced an engagement as Letitia Hardy, on 
Monday. Wedid hope that this sterling actress would induce 
the fashion to pay a visit tothe new Temple, and admire its 
beauty, and we shall not be disappointed. She appears to be 
in excellent spirits, and has lost nothing of her uncommon 
and admirable powers. 

Last evening Mrs. Wood appeared as Adelgitha~-—Mr. Wood 


acters could scarcely have been placed in better hands. ‘The 
acting throughout was excellent. The house was not so full in 
consequence of the election as it otherwise would have been. 
Mr. and Mrs. Blake are rapidly advancing in public estimation. 
Miss Kelly makes her second appearance this evening 


MARRIAGES. 


In Washington City, on Sunday morning, Oct. 5th by t 
Rev O. B. Brown, Mr. Edmund of New York, 
Miss Isabella Owen, of Washington. 


On the 2d inst. by Elder Frederic Plummer, Mr. James 0. 
Hara, Jun. to Miss Catharine Saffer, both of Delaware Coun- 
ty. 

DEATHS. 


Suddenly, on Monday morning, at 2 o'clock, Mrs. Margaret 
Sinith, widow of the late Mr. George Smith. 

In Thornton, N. H. Mr, William Webster, aged 86. be 
was born in Haverhill, (Mass.) and was engaged in the battles 
of lexington and Bunker Hill. His descendants extend to the 
Sth generation. 


In Parison the 5th, Aug. Rev. William Taylor, formerly pas- 
tor of the Catholic church in Boston. This gentleman had 
endeared himself to many among us by his mild and amiable 
virtues and gentlemanly deportment; and many who had enjoy- 
ed the pleasure of an acquaintance with him while here, and 
of a correspondence with him since his will fod!y 
cherish his memory, and deeply feel the loss that literature, 


of decided but dloody policy---but we refer our readers to the ! 


volume, they will scarcely be disappointed- 


science and religion sustain in this event, tho’ it be to him on 
of “unspeakable gain.” | 


not part from these amiable and amusing strangers without: 


as Guiscard, and Chapman as Lothair. The respective char- , 
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THE YOUNG POETS OF BRITAIN 


BRUCE, WOLFE, KEATS AND KNOWLEs. 
By S. L. Fairfield. 


In a brief but affecting biography prefixed to his 
poems, Lord Craig has given the only information of 
Which we are possesed relative to Michael Bruce; he 
was the son of a humble and pious Scottish cottager 
who restricted his own limited expenditures to give 
him a free education and was rewarded by the high 
expectations which. his youth excited. “But: these 
were all rendered vain by that deadly foe to human 
life, consumption. In his twenty-first year the schol- 
ar and poet was hurried away from all his pictured 
scenes of happiness and faine, and his broken hearted 
mother left to bewail her irretrievable loss. Most of 
his poetry was composed while he suffered under the 
influences of disease, and while he moved, like a shad- 
ow, amongst the woods, and held eloquent commun- 
ion with nature, or with a flushed cheek, talked of 
earthly bliss to his love, who well knew that he was 
journeying to a happier world. It is soft, and kind 
and gentle, as his own heart—gentle as the lapse of 
the summer rivulet—bright as the moon-beam that 
shone upon his peter tae melancholy as the 
poor girl who mournfully listened to his tale of hope. 
He never speaks of fame, but his whole spirit glo s 
with that fire which lights the altar of immortality. 


With him life hadno cares, no agitations, no remorse; 
and he avoided all anxious thotghts, by sending forth 
his spirit to admire the works of God, and resigning 
himself wholly to his will. The genius of Michael 
Bruce and that of the young German poet Korner 
were remarkably in contrast. Unlike the gallant 
hero of thesword and lyre, his spirit shrunk from 
war and tumult, and he enjoyed pleasure as exquisite 
on his still and lowly bed of lingering death, as thrill- 
ed the soul of Korner, when it parted from the battle- 
field, to seek its everlasting abode. In the one all 
was mildness and simplicity, in the other patriotism 
audsublimity. Each was fitted forhis station: Bruce 
to console and comfort his weeping mother from 
whom he was soon to part; Korner to claim admira- 
tron, and to perpetuate an exalted fame. With calm 
philosophy, or rather christian resignation, Bruce wan- 
ders and moralisesamong the woods and waters of 
‘Lochleven;” with martial gallantry, Korner wakes 
his countrymen to avenge their rights by the trumpet 
notes of his “ Wild hunting of Lutzow.”’ In his part- 
ing elegy, Bruce bids a tender, pathetic, and holy fare- 
well to all he loves on earth, and sinks to his final 
rest, mourned, but not lamented; Korner lies wound- 
ed on the cold ground at Asperne, and pours forth 
hislast hymn to the God of Battles, with the same 
sublimity of genius which had marked his brief but 
bright career. They both fell in their youth; they 
both were devout christians. The path of the Ger- 
man hero blazed with a grander light, but the mild 


radiance of the Scottish poet comes over the heart 
like a charm of beauty. 


Charles Wolfe, the author of “the burial] of Sir John 
Moore,” was not less remarkable for his modesty, 
than on account of his general merits. His few 
poems were produced at long intervals, and suggested 
more by opportune occasion, or irresistible inspiration 
than any desire of fame. Devoting himself equally 
to his duties in the college and the church; he was not 
less coy withthe muses than they are reputed to be 
with their votaries. He felt that higher offices than 
any appertaining to the minstrel or poet, had been as- 
sumed and must be maintained by him. He was not 
hurried away by that desire of distinction, which has 
too often rendered the poet unhappy, but accom- 
plished the tasks whichhe assumed, with the same 
patience that marked the labours of Gray. During 
the angry contention among the impudent competi- 
tors for the honor of having produced “The burial of 
Sir John Moore,’ Mr Wolfe entertained an opinion 
so modest of his inimitable poem, that he did not 
deem it worth notoriety to claim the authorship: but 
his friends, when he was no more, rescued this imper- 
ishable monument to his genius, from the hasty clutch 
of imposters, and exposed them to the shame they so 
deeply merited. Such an instance of unconscious pow- 
.er and disregard of distinction, is seldom met with. 

The poems of Wolfe are characterised by simplici- 
ly of expression, strong sentiment, purity and pathos. 


His images are not huddled one upon another in un- 
distinguishable redundancy, but shadowed among his 
thoughts, like moonlight amoung the woods. He dis- 
courses on human mutability with the jealous beauty, 
not with the stern austerity ofa precisian, but the 
gentle persuasion of a philosopher and a christian di- 
vine. Unlike the polemic, who loses all discretion 
in his zeal, he does not hurry into the noisy din of 
strife, resolved tobe victor or vanquished; but meets 
his opponent on neutral ground, and sends him back 
to his entrenchments ashamed to protract the war- 
fare. He advances no opinion, however indisputable, 
no direct defiance of prejudice, but, lamenting his dis- 
sent from the fond belief of others, gradually coun- 
teracts their errors, and wins themto the cause of 
truth. His writings prove him to have been a meek 
and untiring apostle of his faith: and his premature 
death is tobe lamented both by the lover of genuine 
poetry, aud by those who wish well to the interests 
of piety and virtue. 

Of all the productions of Wolfe, “The Burial of 
Sir John Moore” has acquired and deserved the high- 
est reputation. It is brief, but admirable; not an im- 
age is misapplied; not a word expletive. 
with a solemn pomp like the burial it describes; and 
touches, by its pathos, the finest sympathies of the 
heart. All the customary obsequies are dispensed 
with, and the noble chief is buried as he fell. 

By this sublime hymn of death, Wolfe has im- 
mortalized both his own and the name of his hero. 
No British soldier can hear the name of Corunna, 
without rendering a tribute to the memory of Sir 
John Moore, the heroic captain and accomplished 
scholar, and the Rev. Charles Wolfe, the unpretend- 
ing poet of his renown. 


The beautiful skies of literatnre are often.darken- 
ed by storms of passion, interest and revenge, but the 
annals oi letters cannot record amore fearful sacrifice 
to theunprincipled vengeance of party, thah the fine- 
minded and unfortunate Keats. His pure spirit allied 
itselfto the kindred mind of Shelley, without imbib- 
ing contamination from his principles. His heart 
was ever reaching after a purer state of morals and 
society, but he did not scorn or offend the institutions 
of existing polity. The dim genius of antiquity hov- 
ered over his thoughts, and he basked in the imagi- 
native glories of forgotten days. He shrunk from the 
follies and crimes around him, and sought refuge from 
their influence in the dreams and oracles of other 
years; yet, while he revived the beautiful and majes- 
tic imaginings of the olden time, and labored to incul- 
cate their high doctrines upon modern degeneracy, 
he was bitterly persecuted by the critical satrap of a 
mercenary government, who added to the, hirelin 
vindictiveness of office, the envy ofa low-minded lit- 
erary rival; and the fine sensibilities of Keats were 
wantonly sacrificed at the shrine of policy, while Cro- 
ker ae performed the executioner’s office. 

A proud and dignified independence breathes 
through all the prodoctions of Keats; but there is 
nothing in his “Endymion,” or Eve of St. John,” 
or the unfinished ‘‘Hyperion,” which could, in any pos- 
sible degree, justify the privileged virulence of the 
Quarterly. We can readily believe that highchurch 
tories, whose faith reposes on the formule of obsolete 
usages, may have found but little entertainment in 
the writings ofthis gifted youth; but the bitterness of 
that undistinguished invective, which they lavished 
upon him, has, long ago, recoiled upon themselves 
with ten-foldenergy. ‘There can be little doubt that 
the deep distress and despondency which terminated 
the life of Keats, were primarily occasioned by the 
relentless persecutions that followed his writings; 
and this is not the only instance of premature death, 
caused by the perfidy and vindictiveness. of partisan 
malevolence, secretly operating through the spirit of 
literature. 

The clear genius of the poet was clouded, and his 
spirit broken down by the infinite contumelies of his 
enemies. The demon of party snatched him from 
his studies, arrested his composition of “‘Hyperion,” 
and banished him to the continent; there he lingered 
awhile, and then departed to a happier world, in the 
flower of his youth, and vigor of hishopes. The sav- 
age decree of his foes fulfilled—the sacrifice was per- 


It moves} 


high priests of the fiendish rites! Let the poet be 
judged by himself. What can be more distinct, 
ee and true, than this address to the nightin- 
gale? 

“Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird! 

No hungry generations tread thee down; 

The voice | hear this passing night, was heard 

In ancient days, by emperor and clown; 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 

Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 

She stood in tears amad the alien corn. 

Farther on we find amost original and beautiful 
metaphor, a rare thing: beauty sleeping is 

‘As though a rose would shut, and be a bud again.” 

The dethronement of Saturn by Jupiter, forma 
the subject of Hyperion. How awfully distinct are 
the images of the poet, as he guidesthe imagination 
to the refuge of the fallen god: 


‘Deep in the shady sadness of a vale, 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 

Far from the fiery noon and eve’s lone star, 

Sat grey-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Still as the silence round about his lair; 

Forest on forest hung about his head, 

Like cloud oncloud. Nostir ofair was there, 

Not so much life ason a summer’s day 

Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 

But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest.” ® # # 
* * * * * Upon the sodden ground 

His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptred; and his realmless eyes were closed; 
While his bound head seemed listening to the earth, 
His ancient mother, for some comfort yet.” 


He describes Saturn’s empress and then proceeds 


‘How beautiful is sorrow, had not made | 
Sorrow more beautiful than beauty’s self! 
There was a listening fear in his regard, 

As ifcalamity had but begun; 

As if the rainward clouds of evil days 

Had spent their malice, and the sullen roar 
Was with its stored thunder labouring up.” 


Yet the poet who was equal to continued and sus- 
tained passages like these, fell a victim to the cold- 
blooded atrocity of a cringing office-holder; tothe ma- 
lignity and envy of Croker, Secretary (we think) of 
the Admiralty. So long as literature and the fine 
arts are made the vehicles of political and religious 
intolerance and calumny—so long as genius is sacri- 
ficed onthe altar ef Belial and Mammon—so lon 
as personal animosity guides the pen of the public re- 
viewer, the difficulties to be surmounted, the trials 
to be borne, and the dangers to be resisted in the 
pathway of poetry, will deter most men of genius 
and sensibility from the conflict. They will be more 
disposed to leave the gory arena to the Quarterly 
gladiators alone, aud seek, in the bosom of retirement, 
that quiet happiness which seldom visited the heart 


gllof the unhappy Keats. 


Literary biography furnishes no particular account 
of Herbert Knowles; all we know of him is, that he 
was a contemplative young man, who resided in the 
vicinity, and was accustomed to frequent the church- 
yard of Richmond. At what period he was born, 
how-he lived, or when he died we know not. Like 
Grant, the author of the most celebrated Oxford prize 
poem ever produced, he seems to have thrown all his 
energies into one masterly effort, achieved the victo- 
ry, and dissapeared forever. His genius does not in- 
deed glow with the fervour of a Milton, but the pa 
thos and power of his thoughts and imagery are touch- 
ing, because they are true. The “Cuurcu-Yarp” 
is anenergetic epitome of the vanity of human hopes 
and wishes. ‘To what shoulda tabernacle be built 
in that solemn realm of death? T'o ambition? oh, no! 
he is 


“To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey.” 


To beauty? no. To pride? wherefore? 
thing is or can be allowed, but 


“The long winding sheet and the fringe of the shroud.” 
To riches? alas, nothing remains to them but 

‘‘The tinsel that shone on the dark coffin lid.” 
T’o love? in that awful hour of silence, 


“Friends, brothers and sisters, are laid side by side, 

Yet none have saluted, and none have replied.” ‘ 
Thus proving every thing vain and unsatisfactory, he 
resolves to build thethree tabernacles of Hope, Faith, 
and the Lamb of the Sacrifice. 


To him no- 


|formed, but woe be to those who personated the| 


The conception of this poem is admirable, and its 
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execution is remarkable for simplicity of style, and 
for strength and beauty of expression. It remains a 
durable monument to the memory of a name which, 
after all, is the gloriots ultimatum of incessant aspi- 
rations, struggles, and trials. Ona rational review 
of the history of literature, we become more and more 
persuaded that he who devotes the energies of his 
mind and the treasures of his knowledge to the ac- 
quirement merely of fame, is misguided and unwise. 
While a satisfactory proportion of just applause fol- 
lows the steady and pleasurable exercise of the culti- 
vated intellect, life glides on peacefully, and litera- 
ture largely contributes to its enjoyment; but the 
restlessness of ambition, the quenchless thirst of vani- 
ty, the one unvarying desire to acquire notoriety at 
any expense, inevitably subject the wretched devotee 
to innumerable disappointments and vexations.— 
Amid the comforts of a well spent life, it is pleasant 
to anticipate the applause of posterity; but during the 
tumult of persecution, and in the dust of the garret, 
the honours that may be awarded to our ashes, are 
empty as “air, thin air.” 

For the Philadelphia Album. 
MEMENTO MORI. 


Time takes its colouring from the spirit’s shrine, 
And season sad or gay, 

And memory paints, in rainbow hues divine, 
Scenes long since pass’d away. 


As hours are woven in the web of years, 
The mazy threads are dyed : 

In the deep fountain of our hopes or fears, 
Our passions, love and pride. 


And oft, while sunny smiles glance o’er the brow 
From the heart’s depths will rise 

Lone buried grief—as o’er a mount of snow 
Clouds fall from winter skies. 


Through worlds of shattered thoughts and hopeless loves 
In lonely grandeur on, 


The broken spirit uncommuning roves, 
And weeps o'er beauty gone. 


To the dark land of silence they have passed, 
The young, the brave, the fair; 
Ten thousand voices swell on every blast, . 
But Voice alone is there! 


Where dwell their spirits? In the summer breeze, 
Soft sounds are round us swelling, 

And a still gladness fills the heart—but these 
Can have no earthly dwelling. 


Aerial music floats along the sky, 
But comes—we know not how; 

Wild airs to warn us that we soon must die— 
And be what all we loved are now! 


Dim broken gleams of momentary light 
Mysterious glimpses give . 

Of that strange Realm of Souls, where all is night, 
And shadows only live. 


Oh! nothing can be known—man breathes and dies, 
And nations pass away, 

And empires perish—but yon far blue skies 
Reveal no brighter day. 


Not thus, howe’er, passed human life with thee, 
Thou loved and lovely shade! 

Thy spirit left dark Earth from sin as free 
As when in glory made. 


And thou wert taken from the ills to come, 
Like dew by morning sun; 

And bird like sung to thine ethereal home, 
Ere sorrow had begun. 


Oh, when young orphans in our budding years, 
Our world was in each other, 

I little dreamed of vain unwitnessed tears— 
For thou didst love thy brother! 


I could not think, I was so happy then, 
Thine eyes would close in ject, 

And I be left among the sons of men— 
A being but in breath. 


Yet, oh, I dare not grieve that thou Sent gone 
From this lone world of woe— 

Hadst thou partaken of earth’s sin, loved one! 
I had not loved thee so! 


I bear thine image in my heart, and there 
It lives, and breathes, and glows— 

And thou shalt be my refuge in despair, 
Till life’s wild visions c ¢ 


+ 


-honestly if you can, but by all means get money.”— 


THE SMALL GENIUS—NLEW SERIES. 
No. 12. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.} 
MAMMON, 

There is nothing falls with sucha withering blight 
upon human susceptibilities, and the fine sympathies 
of the heart, as the mildews of self-interest. This is 
a sorry world that we live in, ay, a most villainous 
world. To find an honest man in these degenerate 
times—a man who would scorn to take advantage of 
his neighbour for the sake of lucre, is a search equiva- 
lent in difficulty to that of the philosopher's stone.— 
Almost all men are naturally or artificially, villains. 
Within a twelve-month, I have known a would be 
pink of morality swindle his brother out of all his 
earthly possessions, and then chuckle at the fraud. 
In this case both brothers were knaves, and the one, 
strange as it may seem, considered it a merit to out- 
reach the other, even invice. Still after the fashion 
of the world they are loving brothers. But the ties 
of consanguinity cannot cope with those of self-in- 
terest. They melt like flax before the fire of this 
furnace. The motto of these men is ‘“‘get money 


Their lives unfold the practice of this doctrine. Yet 
I never knew a villain who did not, sooner or later 
outreach himself. Hypocrisy and vice of every char- 
acter are inseparable, and he that habitually takes 
advantage of another’s goodness of heart, will ulti- 
mately betray himself. As the end of guilt is infa- 
my, so the utmost daring of a hypocrite will eventu- 
ate in his own inward wretchedness. Man may pre- 
tend to scorn and defy the wrath to come, but there 
is a destiny upon him that bids his soul tremble at the 
watclies of midnight—a terror in his fate, that calls 
tremulous thoughts into his coward bosom, and makes 
him recoil, like a slave beneath the lash, from the 
crowd of bewildering phantoms that press themselves 
before his mental eye. Yet Mammon isto mana 
terrible god—a Juggernaut that destroys the fine 
tendrils of the heart, rather than crushes and deforms 
the outward man. The young, the fair and the gift- 
ed—the brightest and most beautiful of God’s crea- 
tures, are victims and votaries to the shrine of Plu- 
tus. Faculties are wasted—virtues are sacrificed— 
affections are bowed down—hearts are broken, and 
heaven is lost, and all for the transitory pageantry of 
an hour—all for a grasp of the gilded straw that floats 
upon life’s surface, when, perchance that grasp may 
whelm us in interminable ruin. It is not well for 
man tobe above his wants. Indolence naturall 
nurtures vice, and he on whom fortune lavishes her fa- 
vours, loses his proper dependence upon Heaven.— 
Misfortune and penury are generally productive eith- 
er of the despair of desperation, or the submissiveness 
to a divine will, which hasan affinity to that meek- 
ness of heart so characteristic of a true christian.— 
The effects of affluence are forthe most part of a 
character precisely opposite. Yet the power of 
Mammon isthe paramount power of the earth.— 
Mind may occasionally rise above the turbulent waves 
of oppression, and shine with the effulgence of mid- 
day. But the reign of mind is regulated by a fluctu- 
ating ordeal—the fortuitous circumstances of life are 
altogether accessary to its developement, as well as 
appreciation. Even when Maturin was intently en- 
gaged in the most brilliant productions of human ge- 
nius—his wants were satisfied in a manner too hor- 
tible to be detailed. Away from the busy hum of 
city life—in secluded villages and retired hamlets, 
there may be some of the pure waters of nature— 
some hearts uninfluenced by the all absorbing passion 
of self-interest—but here—in this thronged city 
where numberless beings congregate together in the 
dailv pursuits of life—all are bowing low at the feet 
of Mathmon—all are led away from the path of vir- 
tue, honour and religion by that eternal curse. “By 
the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.” 
Romgo. 
MY SCRAP BOOE. 


SONNET. 
Ay, thou art welcome—heaven’s delicious breath! — 


When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf, 


And suns grow meek, and the meek suns grow brief, 
And the year smiles as it draws near its death. 
Wind of the sunny South!—Oh long delay 
In the gay woods and in the golden air,— 
Like to a good old age, released from care, 
Journeying, in long serenity, away, 
In such a bright late quiet, would that I 
Might wear out life, like thee, *mid bowers and brooke 
And dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks, 
And music of kind voices ever nigh; 
And, when my last sand twinkles in the glass, 


Pas: silently from men, as thou dost pass. Bryant, 


DESTINY. 
Hunt has recorded in the “‘Periodical of Pisa’ one 
of those little tales, so common in the east, inculca- 
ting the great oriental dogma of fatality. Solomon 
was walking in his garden with oneof his attendants, 
when they observed a strange and fearful figure ap- 
proaching them. “Solomon,” said the attendant,— 
‘‘who is that strange and mysterious being, his ap- 
pearance fills me with dread; send me, pray thee, to 
the remotest mountain of India.” The king in his 
quality of magician sent him thither. The figure 
approaching said, ‘Solomon, how came that man 
here? My errand was to seize him.on the farthest 
mountain of India!” ‘Angel of Death,” replied So- 
lomon, “thou wilt find him there.” 


SONNET. 


They loved for years with growing tenderness; 
They had but one pure prayer to waft above; 

Ohe heart—one hope—one dream-—and that was Love, 
They loved for years, through danger and distress, 
’Till they were parted, and his spotless fame 
Became the mark of hate and obloquy— 

’Till the remembering tear that dimm’d her eye 
Was dried on blushes of repentant shame. 

While he, oh, God! in raptured vision sweet, 
Would walk alone beneath the evening star, 
Watching the light she loved, and dream of her, 
And of the hour when they again should meet, 
They met at last—but Love’s sweet vision fled 
Forever from his heart—for she had wed! 


THE MIND. 

The mind of man, when nicely scrutinized, exhi- 
bits the most astonishing phenomena. It possesses 
the features of a divine origin. How wonderful and 
multiplied are its powers! The understanding per- 
ceives, the will rules, the operations of the mind de- 
velope a variety of emotions, generally termed affec- 
tions or passions. —The understanding is intimately 
connected with thought, imagination, memory and 
conscience. The will unites with choice, desire and 
determination, and in the train of the affections and 
passions, flow love and hatred, joy and grief, meek- 
ness, and hope, and fear. All these, though we 
should pronounce them at first glance, separate and 
distinct powers or faculties of the soul independent 
of each other, are but one simple, uncompounded 


forms.—Mafft. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
Farewell, thou rainbow glory of a dream! 
All beauteous phantom of the brain, farewell! 
’T'were vain the anguish of this hour to tell, 
Or paint despair which might like madness seem. 
Oh, durst thou gaze upon the lightning’s gleam? 
Or brave the torrent in the cliffy dell? 
Or break the sorcerer’s necromantic spell? 
Then of my heart’s despairs thou well may’st deem -- 
The last wild struggle and quick agony, 
The final parting, and the lingering power 
That binds my spirit to one fatal hour, 
Whose conscious memory can never die; 
Pariing, | gaze and sigh, yet linger'still, 
As earth’s sire paused--on Eden’s holy hill. F. 


our own. 


OVER THE SEA- 

Over the sea—over the sea, 

Lies the land that is loved by me; ' 

A sunnier sky may be o’er my head; 

Anda richer soil beneath my tread, 

Anda softer speech in my ears be rung 
Than the notes of my own wild mountain toggue;' » 
But never, oh never, so dear to me vit Blot 4 
Can the loveliest spot in this wideworld be 
As the bleak cold land where thie heather waves — 


Round the place of my birth—o’er my father’s graves. 


principle, putting forth its energies in a variety of 


To increase the happiness of those who are about 
us, appears to be an excellent. means of prolonging 
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MARCO BOZZARIS. 
. BY F. G. HALLECK. 


Bozzaris, the Epaminondas of modern Greece, fell ina night 
attack upon the Turkish camp at Lapsi, the scite of the an- 
cient Platea, August 20, 1824, and expired in the moment of 
victory. 


At midnight, in his guarded tent, 
The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece her knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power; 
In dreams, through camp and court he bore, 
The trophies of a conquero1; 
in dreams his song of triumph heard, 
Then wore his monarch’s signet ring, 
Then pressed that monarch’s throne—a king; 
As wild his thoughts and free of wing, 
As Eden’s garden bird. 


At midnight, in the forest shades, 
Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band, 

True as the steel of their tried blades, 
Heroes in heart and hand; 

There had the Persian thousands stood, 

There the glad earth had drunk their blood, 
On old Plateza’s day; 

And now there breathed that haunted air, 

The sons of sires who conquered there, 

With arm to strike, and soul to dare, 
As quick, as far as they. 


An hour passed on—the Turk awoke; 
That bright dream was his last; 
He woke—to hear his sentries shriek— 
“To arms! they come! the Greek! the Greek!” 
He woke, to die ’midst flame and smoke, 
Aud shout, and groan, and sabre stroke, 
And death-shots falling thick and fast, 
Like lightnings from the mountain cloud; 
And heard, with voice as trumpet lou4, 
Bozzaris cheer his band; 
“Strike, ‘till the last armed foe expires, 
Strike, for your altars and your fires, 
Strike, for the green graves of your sires, 
God and your native land!” 


They fought, like brave men, long and well; 
They piled that ground with Moslem slain; 

They conquered, but Bozzaris fell, 
Bleeding at every vein; 

His few surviving comrades saw 

His smile, when ranged their proud hurrah, 
And the red field was won; 

Then saw in death his eyelids close 

Calmly as to a night’s repose, 

Like flowers at set of sun. 


Come to the bridal chamber Death! 
_ Come to the mother’s when she feels 
For the first time her first born’s breath; 
Come when the blessed seals 
Which close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail itsstroke;"' 
Come in consumption’s ghastly form, 
The earthquake’s shock, the ocean’s storm; 
Come when the heart beats high and warm, 
_ With the banquet’s song, and the dance and wine, 
And thou art terrible!—the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are thine. 
But to the hero, when his sword 


Has won the battle for the free, , 
Thy voice sounds like the prophet’s word, 
Aad in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be. 

Come, when his.task of fame is wrought; | 
Come, with her laurel leaf, blood-bought. — 
Come in her crowning bour; and then 
The sunken eye's unearthly light | 

To him is welcome as the sight 
Of sky and stars to prisoned men; 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother ia a foreign land; 
‘Thy summons welcome asthe cry 
Which told the Indian lales were nigh 
To the world seeking Genoese; 


When the land wind, from woods of palm, 
Aud orange groves, and fields of balm, 
Blew o'er the Haytien seas. 


Bozzaris! with the storied brave, 
Greece nurtured in her glory’s time, 
Rest thee; there is no prouder grave, 
Even in her own proud clime. 
She wore no funeral wreath for thee, | 
Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume, 
Like torn branch from death’s leafless tree, 
In sorrow’s pomp and pageantry, 
The heartless luxury of the tomb; 
But she remembers thee as one 
Long loved, and for a season gone. 


For thee her poet’s lyre is wreathed, 
Her marble wrought, her music breathed; 


For thee she rings the birth-day bells; 
For thee her evening prayet is said 

At palace couch and cottage bed. 

Her soldier, closing with the foe, 

Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow; 

His plighted maiden, when she fears 

For him, the joy of her young years, 
Thinks of thy fate and checks her tears: 


And she, the mother of thy boys, 
Though in her eye and faded cheek 
Is read the grief she will not speak, 
The memory of her buried joys; 
And even she who gave thee birth, 
Will by their pilgrim circled earth, 
Talk of thy doom without a sigh; 
For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame’s; 
One of the few immortal names, 
That were not born to die, 


| THE BEE. 
Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


CERVANTES. 


Cervantes, the author of a romance which all ages 
and nations have agreed to cousider inimitable, was 
either impelled by his vanity, (of which he had his 
share,) or forced by his misfortunes, (of which he had 
more than his share,) to attempt dramatic writing, a 
species of composition requiring a peculiarity of tal- 
ent, seldom found to exist in a successful novelist. 
His plays were all either rejected by the performers, 
or damned by the andience; who, if they have shown 
themselves very silly in the treatment of some plays 
by other authors, certainly prove themselves to pos- 
sess a little common sense in their reception of these. 

A sketch of one, ne did not print half the number 
that he wrote,) will serve to give some idea of his 
dramatic skill. He manufactured an affair, which 
may be denominated in English, “The Sainted Scoun- 
drel:” the hero of which is represented as being ‘the 
exceedingest knave’ in all Seville, a city formerly 
notorious for inquisitors and sour oranges. He is at 
last converted and changed to a priest, and as might 
be expected from his previous reputation for wicked- 
ness, he becomes so sanctimonious and exemplary, 
that he is singled out by Old Nick, from the crowd 
of devout fanatics, as a peculiar subject for torment 
and temptation. The spectators are amused and edi- 
fied by various terrible battles betwixt these two 
worthies, (the priest and the devil,) in which the for- 
mer always comes off victorious. Our holy hero is 


|called to the death bed of a sinful woman, whose 


crimes are so numerous, that, hopeless of absolution, 
she refuses to confess, until the devotee, 1m a tran- 
sport of enthusiasm or curiosity, proposes to ex- 
change with her his virtues for her vices, in crder 
that she may have the greatest chance for heaven. 
The proposal is accepted: she confesses, and a covey 
of angels bear her lucky soul to paradise, while a con- 
gregation of infernal spirits attack the magnanimous 
philanthropist, and afflict him with boils and ulcers. 
From their machinations he is again rescued. by his 
faith: and to cut the matter short, after working a 
few miracles to prove his right to canonization, death 
draws the curtain of futurity from before his eyes, 
and the players drop the curtain of the theatre be- 


fore those’of the spectators. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.) 
SONNET. 
To Miss S. W- 
_ Oh whatis beauty but a passing flash, 
A bubble on the waters, that will break 
With the first wave that sorrow’s wind may dash, 
_ _ And from its youthiul trance the heart an ake— 
Time steals away the cheek’s delicious rose, 
And marks the sunniest brow with lines of care, 
Chequers the stream whence life’s brief channel flows, 
And blends with hope’s bright chalice; cold despair. 
Lady—I love the splendour of thine eye, 
Thy witching glance and melody of voice--- 
But these will fade like things of yesterday--- 
But still the heart in virtue may rejoice--- 
And this lifes purest charm is found in thee 
A beacon light thro’ hope’s futurity--- 


EXTRACT. 
The heart of man, after it becomes sordid and world- 
ly, retains many delicious sentiments of youug re- 
membrance, as the withered rose does the sweet per- 
fume of its beautiful blushing; but of all the gentle 
affections of generous humanity, there is none that 
endureth ionger, nor beareth fresher, so much of the 


J. L. 


| pure, the excellent, and the exquisite, as the gracious 


largeness of parental love. Jt isthe artery that sup- 
plieththe equality of tenderness in the spirit of man 
and all that hath the holy name of charity and mer- 
cy, draw some portion of their virtue from its ven- 
tricle. But in its flowing, there is amystery to 
cause both wonder and sorrow; for often it engender- 
eth but aches and anguish; and yet to those to whom 
itis a fountain of such affliction, it would seem to 
give only-an augmentation of delight—making them 
cling to their children long after they have outgrown 
al] need of care; yea,prompting them to encounter 
singular humiliations, and to fondle over them, even 
while they are fatally tainted with the foul plague- 
spots of crime, asif they loved the more because they 
esteem the less. 


ANECDOTE. 

When, during the late war, Admira] Warren was 
lying in the Chesapeake, Captain Smith was sent by 
Com. Stewart, then in Norfo'k, to neg ciate an §-x- 
change of prisoners. The news had just arrived of 
the capture of the Java, and the admiral, speaking cf 
that event, asked Captain Smith how it happened 
that our frigates were so successful in taking theirs. 
Captain Smith answered that he knew no reason for 
it unless it was that we fought better. ‘*No,” said 
the Admiral, “that cannot be: the reason ix, that 
two thirds of your crewsare British seamen.” “Then” 
replied Captain Smith, “the other third, being Amer- 
icans, make the whole difference.” The Admiral at- 
tempted no further explanation or argument on the 
knotty subject. We doubt ifthe records of wit can 
produce amore happy repartee. It was prompt and 
sharp; and at the same time goes to the very heart 
and marrow of the question. It is one of those push- 
es that can neither be parried nor returned. It clo- 
sed the game; the Admiral had not another move. 


POPE AND SWIFT. 

Pope, notwithstanding his diminutive and missha- 
pen figure, is said to have been not a little suscepti- 
ble of even personal vanity. As he was one day 
asking Swift what people thought of him in Ireland? 
“Why,” said Swift “they think that you are a very 
little man, but a very great poet.” Pope instantly 
retorted, with some acrimony, ‘And in England they 
think of you exactly the reverse.” 


Dr. Walsh, in his journey mentionsa singular species of birds 
which fly over the Bosphorus continually, and are never known 
to alight. , 
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